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New Pressures From the Right 


There is a new wave of reactionary pressure that 
causes great disturbance in many communities and 
often in the churches drives a wedge between min- 
isters and laymen. In the nation at large this is cer- 
tainly a minority movement but, as always, there is 
plenty of money available for such activity. 

The more intelligent conservatism of a Senator 
Goldwater or a William Buckley often gives a re- 
spectable front to absurdities to which such men 
cannot personally be committed. One never knows 
how much even conservatives of this type really 
believe in freedom for dissent even though their 
doctrine is based upon commitment to freedom for 
the individual. In practical terms this often means 
merely economic freedom for the strong individual. 

Several factors have recently converged to create 
these new pressures. In some places in the South 
the all-important fact is the fear of racial desegrega- 
tion, and this becomes linked with other fears and 
fixations and provides much of the fanaticism and 
intransigence. The conservatism of Goldwater and 
Buckley is not directly related to this segregation- 
ism except as they generally oppose Federal initi- 
ative, and we do not want to suggest in their case 
guilt by association. 

The furor concerning the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has sparked a great deal of 
the current propaganda. In the same region attacks 
on church leaders and others for their support of 
desegregation often coincide with attacks on them 
for their tendency to question the accuracy and 
fairness of the film Operation Abolition. 

In the background there are the continuing at- 
tacks of the Circuit Riders, who stir up criticism of 
everyone who disagrees with their particular views 


of national policy in relation to Communist coun- 
tries. There is also last year’s flurry over the Air 
Force manual. 

Now we have the John Birch Society, which 
would seem to represent the last straw in the pur- 
veying of absurd propaganda. One would think 
that it would be sufficient in order to debunk this 
organization to call attention to the articles in 
Time, The Los Angeles Times and The New York 
Times. These articles quote its leader, Robert 
Welch, to the effect that both Dwight Eisenhower 
and John Foster Dulles have been supporters of com- 
munism. But in spite of these and many other 
absurdities this organization is flourishing in vari- 
ous centers, including southern California, Texas, 
Kentucky and the Middle West. 

Part of this new right-wing effort may arise from 
frustration concerning the results of the recent 
election. The extremists attack Nixon as well as the 
Democrats, but certainly Kennedy and his major ap- 
pointees represent dramatically most of the things 
these groups fear and detest. There must be a wide- 
spread feeling that there are sure to be revisions of 
cold war policy, which to these groups seem to 
represent appeasement. 

A number of spokesmen of the Government pre- 
viously have had the courage to hint that a “two 
China” policy might be a good thing if it were 
possible. Now they are likely to add that such a 
policy is not possible at present. This and the ex- 
pectation that the United States will be isolated in 
its Opposition to the admission of China into the 
United Nations raise spectres that can only be 
horrible to most of the people who support these 
organizations. All of these factors produce an amal- 
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gam that causes great confusion in many minds, 
and churches often are divided by it. It is to be 
hoped that the churches will prepare their con- 
stituency for a new approach to the China problem. 

The current stage of this rightist pressure gets 
much support from a long-standing tendency to 
make sweeping charges against many Protestant 
ministers and major Protestant organizations. This 
tendency goes back to the famous Red Network, 
and was much supported in the McCarthy era by 
such writers as J. B. Matthews. A very helpful book 
that should enable people to gain a sound view of 
all of these charges is Ralph Lord Roy’s Commu- 
nism and the Churches (Harcourt Brace, 1960). 
This book is fair-minded, thorough, well document- 
ed and wise. It is the result of several years of re- 
search under the auspices of The Fund for the 
Republic. 

Mr. Roy studied the many organizations and 
events that were supposed to give evidence concern- 
ing Communist influence within the churches over 
three decades between 1930 and 1960. Only the per- 
spective of those three decades enables us to under- 
stand some of the evidence. It is a basic fact that 
cooperation with Communists in the 1930's, espe- 
cially before the Stalin-Hitler pact, had an entirely 
different meaning than it did in the 1950's. Dur- 
ing that earlier period the great international men- 
ace was fascism, and Russia seemed to be an ally in 
the struggle against it. There was then no cold war 
between the United States and Russia. Also, in that 
decade our own economic system was so much on 
the rocks that the Marxist diagnosis of history was 
far more plausible than it is today. 

Mr. Roy’s book should have the effect of under- 
cutting a large part of the backlog of charges 
against the churches and religious leaders that con- 
tinue to give support to such propaganda as that of 
the John Birch Society. After his thorough in- 
vestigation of all the individuals whose names are 
mentioned in this connection by right-wing organi- 
zations, Mr. Roy comes to the conclusion that there 
have only been about twenty-five Protestant min- 
isters during the last three decades who have been 
consistent supporters of Communist causes. 

Most of these twenty-five began to take this view 
in the Thirties, some of them before Stalinism fully 
revealed its ugly character. Most of them were quite 
clearly sincere Christians and not in any sense Com- 
munist plants; they came to believe that, in spite of 
itself, communism as embodied in the Soviet Union 


represented certain Christian concerns for social 
justice, and they have held to that belief against the 
evidence of many events and tendencies. The right- 
wing critics of the churches can make their charges 
plausible to the unwary in two ways. First, they re- 
fer to statements and relationships without dis. 
tinguishing between the decades, especially between 
the Thirties and the Fifties. Secondly, they misuse 
the names of hundreds of persons who for humani- 
tarian, non-Communist reasons have signed peti- 
tions for such an objective as the commutation of 
the death sentence of the Rosenbergs, which the 
Communists also supported. So far as this particular 
objective is concerned they were given aid and com- 
fort by Pope Pius XII. 


We do not expect that the extremists will be con- 
vinced by Mr. Roy’s book. (With some, our praise 
of it would be enough to damn it!) The moderate 
leaders in any community would be helped by this 
book; they would be armed against many of the 
charges that presuppose a long-standing effort by 
those on the extreme right to discredit a large part 
of the leadership of the Protestant churches. 


J.C. B. 


A NEUTRAL LAOS 


S WE go to press the events in Laos seem to be 

taking a more hopeful turn. The acceptance of 
a neutral regime is itself a very wise development of 
American policy. Nothing in the world could be 
more futile than to attempt to prop up a regime 
in Laos for purposes that are alien to the interests 
of the Laotians themselves. 


Often it is suggested that Laos may become a 
Korea, but there is no analogy. The war in Korea 
against the Communists was fought to support a 
Korean nation and regime that were bitterly op- 
posed to the communism of North Korea and of 
China. In the case of Korea there was strong leader- 
ship to be supported even though that leadership 
may have proved to be objectionable in many ways. 
There was a territorial base from which to operate 
and a nation with quite solid substance that could 
be strengthened by American resources. 

In Laos there is no such strong leadership and 
there is no such national substance. It is doubtful 
that we could ever keep any regime propped up 
unless we reduced to a minimum the temptation of 
the Communists to subvert it, and, in common with 
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as many nations as possible, worked to keep it 
neutral. 

One of the major lessons that has been learned 
by hard experience in the past decade is that it is 
wise to make the most of neutralism whether it be 
of a negative or positive type. Negative neutralism 
involves chiefly the roping off of a region from the 
cold war as far as possible. A more positive kind of 
neutralism gives a nation a chance to develop itself 
as a center of social and political vitality that main- 
tains its own independence and becomes alert to 
threats to its freedom from any source. The cause 
of freedom is best served by encouraging many such 
centers of vitality rather than by seeking to organ- 
ize the world into two solid blocs. J. C. B. 


THE CENSORING FRAME OF MIND 


FREE SOCIETY has continually to weigh the 
p  perneetion of liberty against the security—mili- 
tary, moral, psychological—of its citizens. In times 
of change, which produce fear, security seems to 
weigh heavier. In just those times, therefore, the 
defenders of liberty must make their case more 
strongly. 

On March 20 the Supreme Court refused to re- 
consider its decision of January 23 upholding the 
prior censorship of films in the case of Times Film 
Corporation v. Chicago. 

The issue in the Chicago case was as follows. The 
Supreme Court in the past few years has said re- 
peatedly that motion pictures are a form of speech 
and as such entitled to the protection of free speech 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights. Yet in the Chicago 
case the Court upheld the right of the city to censor 
films prior to their showing. Times Film Corpora- 
tion, in order to test the law, had refused to submit 
for licensing a film made from Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni, which presumably would have passed the 
censor. The Court in a 5-4 decision sided with the 
city. On February 27, Times Film Corporation ap- 
plied for a re-hearing. It was joined in its petition 
by the Motion Picture Association, the National 
Association of Broadcasters, the American Book 
Publishers Council and the Author’s League. The 
New York Times, The Commonweal, and numerous 
other journals carried editorials asking that the 
rehearing be granted and the former decision re- 
versed. The Court has said “no.” 

The Chicago case did not involve the city’s right 
to prosecute a film distributor and exhibitor after 
a picture has opened. In the latter instance it 
would be the responsibility of the city to prove in 
court that the film in question was pornographic, 
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obscene or whatever, and the court’s presumption 
would have to be, as always, that the defendant is 
innocent until proven guilty. But if prior licensing 
is required, the exhibitors of films have no pre- 
sumption of innocence. While they may challenge a 
ruling of the censorship board, they must assume 
the burden of proof, a situation prejudicial to the 
interests of free speech. 

Even more important, there seems to be no rea- 
son why the Supreme Court’s majority reasoning 
could not establish a precedent that might apply to 
printed literature, to theaters, radio and TV, since, 
as we said, the Court has already indicated that the 
films are a form of speech and publication. There 
would seem to be nothing to prevent a city or state 
or even the Federal Government from requiring 
prior licenses of printed or broadcast matter. That, 
of course, would be a major reversal of American 
traditions of freedom, and the four-man minority 
in the Chicago case saw it quite clearly. Prior 
censorship is one of the favorite weapons of totali- 
tarianism. 

The churches have a stake both in the civil liber- 
ties aspect of censorship and also in the moral and 
educational side of the questions it raises. The task 
of the Christian Church, with its doctrine that cre- 
ation is good and that all life, including the sexual, 
is redeemed in Christ, is to steer a course between 
social repression of sexual feelings and unprincipled 
release of them. The church must recognize that 
legal censorship, being purely an act of restraint, 
compounds the problem rather than solving it. 
Through its teaching, its preaching, and its ex- 
ample of what Mr. Paul Goodman has recently 
called “structured permissiveness,” the church must 
lead society away from fear, in order that freedom 
be not jeopardized. We deplore the Court’s failure 
to strike a blow for freedom, but even more we 
deplore the censoring frame of mind, because it 
confuses decency with timidity. ‘Ss beeen 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 


T HAS ALWAYS been a Protestant concern to 

make the Bible available in the language of the 
people, and to insure that clarity and accuracy of 
translation be combined as much as possible with 
felicity of style. The King James Version was long 
on the latter quality, but the passage of time and 
the discovery of new manuscripts have rendered its 
accuracy, and therefore its clarity, suspect at many 
points. 

Partly to meet this situation, a group of Ameri- 
can scholars worked for years on the Revised 








Standard Version, a translation that has already 
made its way into the day-to-day life of American 
Protestantism. Some stylistic purists have felt its 
prose to be less than distinguished, but as a clear 
and accurate rendering into English of the original 
Greek, it leaves little to be desired. 

In the meantime a British counterpart to this 
American group of scholars has been steadily at 
work ever since a request for a new translation first 
reached the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland in 1946. A committee comprised of mem- 
bers of five denominations (later enlarged to nine) 
has been at work since that year, and it has in- 
cluded such notable British scholars as C. H. Dodd, 
the director of the project, Dr. G. S. Hendry (now 
in this country) and Professor J. K. S. Reid. The 
first fruits of the committee’s work have just been 
released, the translation of the New Testament, 
published jointly by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses. 

The mandate given to the translation committee 
was to produce a genuinely new translation rather 
than an updating of previous translations, and it 
was instructed “to use the idiom of contemporary 
English to convey the meaning of the Greek.” This 
has given the committee a freedom that it appears 
to have used wisely and well. 

While the intent has been to offer a translation 
rather than a paraphrase, it has been recognized 
that any translation is also a paraphrase, and that 
the most accurate rendering in one tongue of what 
was originally written in another will involve at 
least “free” translation rather than “literal” trans- 
lation. The panel of scholars, realistically recogniz- 
ing that “sound scholarship does not always carry 


with it a delicate sense of style,” therefore enlisted 
a panel of literary advisers, so that once accuracy 
of translation had been secured, similar efforts 
could be expended to achieve nobility of expression 
as well. 

It is too soon to predict what kind of impact the 
work thus produced will make upon the English- 
speaking world, and it is particularly dangerous to 
predict what impact a British translation will have 
upon an American reading public. But it seems fair 
to predict that the new translation will be well re- 
ceived indeed, not simply because it has the weight 
of careful scholarship behind it, but also because it 
is a model of clear and lucid writing. 

The story of Jesus and the woman at the well, 
for example, is told with admirable simplicity and 
directness. Jesus’ parables retain a colloquial style 
that must have characterized the original telling: 
after the prodigal had squandered his share of the 
estate, “he began to feel the pinch.” Familiar pas- 
sages take on new meaning: “He has chosen things 
low and contemptible, mere nothings, to overthrow 
the existing order.” Difficult portions of the New 
Testament come alive: “And what is faith? Faith 
gives substance to our hopes, and makes us certain 
of realities we do not see.” 

There is room on every Protestant shelf for a 
number of translations of the Bible. Particularly 
for those (and their name is legion) who have no 
command of the original tongues, it is helpful and 
even necessary to compare various translations in 
order to come even close to the original meaning of 
a passage. In this enterprise, The New English 
Bible should immediately be accorded an honored 
place. R. M. B. 


“Playboy and its less successful imitators are ... basically anti-sexual.” 


Playboy's Doctrine of Male 





So. ETIME this month over one million Ameri- 
can young men will place sixty cents on a counter 
somewhere and walk away with a copy of Playboy, 
one of the most spectacular successes in the entire 
history of American journalism. When one remem- 
bers that every copy will probably be seen by sev- 
eral other people in college dormitories and sub- 
urban rumpus rooms, the total readership in any 
one month easily exceeds that of all the indepen- 
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dent religious magazines, serious political and cul- 
tural journals, and literary periodicals put together. 

What accounts for this uncanny reception? What 
factors in American life have combined to allow 
Playboy’s ambitious young publisher, Hugh Hefner, 
to pyramid his jackpot into a chain of night clubs, 
TV spectaculars, bachelor tours to Europe and spe- 
cial discount cards? What impact does Playboy 
really have? 

Clearly Playboy’s astonishing popularity is not 
attributable solely to pin-up girls. For sheer nudity 
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its pictorial art cannot compete with such would-be 
competitors as Dude and Escapade. Rather, Playboy 
appeals to a highly mobile, increasingly affluent 
group of young readers, mostly between eighteen 
and thirty, who want much more from their drug- 
store reading than bosoms and thighs. They need 
a total image of what it means to be a man. And 
Mr. Hefner’s Playboy has no hesitancy about tell- 
ing them. 

Why should such a need arise? David Riesman 
has argued that the responsibility for character for- 
mation in our society has shifted from the family 
to the peer group and to the mass media peer group 
surrogates. Things are changing so rapidly that one 
who is equipped by his family with inflexible, 
highly internalized values becomes unable to deal 
with the accelerated pace of change and with the 
varying contexts in which he is called upon to 
function. This is especially true in the area of con- 
sumer values toward which the “‘other-directed per- 
son” is increasingly oriented. 


A Guidebook to Identity 


Within the confusing plethora of mass media sig- 
nals and peer group values, Playboy fills a special 
need. For the insecure young man with newly ac- 
quired time and money on his hands who still feels 
uncertain about his consumer skills, Playboy sup- 
plies a comprehensive and authoritative guidebook 
to this foreboding new world to which he now has 
access. It tells him not only who to be; it tells him 
how to be it, and even provides consolation outlets 
for those who secretly feel that they have not quite 
made it. 

In supplying for the other-directed consumer of 
leisure both the normative identity image and the 
means for achieving it, Playboy relies on a careful 
integration of copy and advertising material. The 
comic book that appeals to a younger generation 
with an analogous problem skillfully intersperses 
illustrations of incredibly muscled men and exces- 
sively mammalian women with advertisements for 
body-building gimmicks and foam rubber brassiere 
supplements. Thus the thin-chested comic book 
readers of both sexes are thoughtfully supplied with 
both the ends and the means for attaining a spuri- 
ous brand of maturity. Playboy merely continues 
the comic book tactic for the next age group. Since 
within every identity crisis, whether in ’teens or 
twenties, there is usually a sexual identity problem, 
Playboy speaks to those who desperately want to 
know what it means to be a man, and more specifi- 
cally a male, in today’s world. 
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Both the image of man and the means for its 
attainment exhibit a remarkable consistency in 
Playboy. The skilled consumer is cool and unruf- 
fled. He savors sports cars, liquor, high fidelity and 
book club selections with a casual, unhurried 
aplomb. Though he must certainly have and use 
the latest consumption item, he must not permit 
himself to get too attached to it. The style will 
change and he must always be ready to adjust. His 
persistent anxiety that he may mix a drink incor- 
rectly, enjoy a jazz group that is passé, or wear 
last year’s necktie style is comforted by an authori- 
tative tone in Playboy beside which papal encycli- 
cals sound irresolute. 

“Don’t hesitate,” he is told, “this assertive, self- 
assured weskit is what every man of taste wants for 
the fall season.” Lingering doubts about his mas- 
culinity are extirpated by the firm assurance that 
“real men demand this ruggedly masculine smoke” 
(cigar ad). Though “the ladies will swoon for you, 
no matter what they promise, don’t give them a 
puff. This cigar is for men only.’”’ A fur-lined can- 
vas field jacket is described as “the most masculine 
thing since the cave man.” What to be and how to 
be it are both made unambiguously clear. 

But since being a male necessitates some kind of 
relationship to females, Playboy fearlessly confronts 
this problem too, and solves it by the consistent 
application of the same formula. Sex becomes one of 
the items of leisure activity that the knowledgeable 
consumer of leisure handles with his characteristic 
skill and detachment. The girl becomes a desirable, 
indeed an indispensable “Playboy accessory.” 


Recreational Sex 


In a question-answering column entitled: “The 
Playboy Advisor,” queries about smoking equip- 
ment (how to break in a meerschaum pipe), cocktail 
preparation (how to mix a “Yellow Fever”) and 
whether or not to wear suspenders with a vest, alter- 
nate with questions about what to do with girls 
who complicate the cardinal principle of casualness, 
either by suggesting marriage or by some other 
impulsive gesture toward permanent relationship. 
The infallible answer from the oracle never varies: 
sex must be contained, at all costs, within the en- 
tertainment-recreation area. Don’t let her get 
“serious.” 

After all, the most famous feature of the maga- 
zine is its monthly fold-out photo of a playmate. 
She is the symbol par excellence of recreational sex. 
When play time is over, the playmate’s function 
ceases, so she must be made to understand the rules 








of the game. As the crew-cut young man in a Play- 
boy cartoon says to the rumpled and disarrayed girl 
he is passionately embracing, “Why speak of love 
at a time like this?” 

The magazine’s fiction purveys the same kind of 
severely departmentalized sex. Although the editors 
have recently dressed up the contents of Playboy 
with contributions by Hemingway, Bemelmans and 
even a Chekhov translation, the regular run of 
stories relies on a repetitious and predictable for- 
mula. A successful young man, either single or 
somewhat less than ideally married—a figure with 
whom readers have no difficulty identifying—en- 
counters a gorgeous and seductive woman who 
makes no demands on him except sex. She is the 
prose duplication of the cool-eyed but hot-blooded 
playmate of the fold-out page. 


Don’t Get Involved! 

Drawing heavily on the phantasy life of all young 
Americans, the writers utilize for their stereotyped 
heroines the hero’s school teacher, his secretary, an 
old girl friend, or the girl who brings her car into 
the garage where he works. The happy issue is 
always a casual but satisfying sexual experience 
with no entangling alliances whatever. Unlike the 
women he knows in real life, the Playboy reader's 
fictional girl friends know their place and ask for 
nothing more. They present no danger of perma- 
nent involvement. Like any good accessory, they are 
detachable and disposable. 

Many of the advertisements reinforce the sex- 
accessory identification in another way by attribut- 
ing female characteristics to the items they sell. 
Thus a full page ad for the MG assures us that this 
car 1s not only “the smoothest pleasure machine” 
on the road and that having one is a “love-affair,” 
but most importantly, “you drive it—it doesn’t 
drive you.” The ad ends with the equivocal ques- 
tion, “Is it a date?” 

Playboy insists that its message is one of libera- 
tion. Its gospel frees us from captivity to the puri- 
tanical “‘hat-pin brigade.” It solemnly crusades for 
“frankness” and publishes scores of letters congratu- 
lating it for its unblushing “candor.” Yet the whole 
phenomenon of which Playboy is only a part vividly 
illustrates the awful fact of a new kind of tyranny. 

Those liberated by technology and _ increased 
prosperity to new worlds of leisure now become the 
anxious slaves of dictatorial taste-makers. Obsequi- 
ously waiting for the latest signal on what is cool 
and what is awkward, they are paralyzed by the fear 
that they may hear pronounced on them that dread 
sentence occasionally intoned by “The Playboy 
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Advisor’: “you goofed!” Leisure is thus swallowed 
up in apprehensive competitiveness, its liberating 
potential transformed into a self-destructive com- 
pulsion to consume only what is au courant. Play- 
boy mediates the Word of the most high into one 
section of the consumer world, but it is a word of 
bondage, not of freedom. 

Nor will Playboy’s synthetic doctrine of man 
stand the test of scrutiny. Psychoanalysts constantly 
remind us how deeply seated sexuality is in the 
human self. But if they didn’t remind us, we would 
soon discover it anyway in our own experience. As 
much as the human male might like to terminate his 
relationship with a woman as he snaps off the stereo, 
or store her for special purposes like a camel's 
hair jacket, it really can’t be done. And anyone 
with a modicum of experience with women knows 
it can’t be done. Perhaps this is the reason why 
Playboy’s readership drops off so sharply after the 
age of thirty. 

Playboy really feeds on the presence of a re- 
pressed fear of involvement with women, which for 
various reasons is still present in many otherwise 
adult Americans. So Playboy’s. version of sexuality 
grows increasingly irrelevant as authentic sexual 
maturity is achieved. 


A Futile Doctrine 

The male identity crisis to which Playboy speaks 
has at its roots a deep-set fear of sex, a fear that is 
uncomfortably combined with fascination. Playboy 
strives to resolve this antinomy by reducing the ter- 
rible proportions of sexuality, its power and its 
passion, to a packageable consumption item. Thus 
in Playboy’s iconography, the nude woman symbo- 
lizes total sexual accessibility, but demands nothing 
from the observer. “You drive it—it doesn’t drive 
you.” The terror of sex, which cannot be separated 
from its ecstacy, is dissolved. But this futile attempt 
to reduce the mysterium tremendum of the sexual 
fails to solve the problem of being a man. For sexu- 
ality is the basic form of all human relationship, 
and therein lies its terror and its power. 

Karl Barth has called this basic relational form of 
man’s life Mitmensch, co-humanity. This means 
that becoming fully human, in this case a human 
male, necessitates not having the other totally ex- 
posed to me and my purposes—while I remain un- 
committed—but exposing myself to the risk of en- 
counter with the other by reciprocal self-exposure. 
The story of man’s refusal to be so exposed goes 
back to the story of Eden and is expressed by man’s 
desire to control the other rather than to be with the 

(Continued on p. 60) 
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FILMS 


THE NON-ART OF PURE SPONTANEITY 


In the back alleys and far fields of creative film- 
making the next decade may see the joining of a 
crucial battle. It will be between titans (unfortun- 
ately not in the commercial sense) like Ingmar Berg- 
man and Federico Fellini and a somewhat rag-tag 
band of guerillas from the “new wave” in France 
(Alain Resnais, Claude Chabrol, et al.) augmented 
by a rebel brigade from America, including Morris 
Engel and John Cassavetes. This battle and its out- 
come will be of great significance because, though 
the older generation (a matter of awareness not of 
age) may well have missed noticing, the younger 
generation of artists knows that the film is quietly 
usurping the place of the novel and short story as a 
means of telling a story, of reflecting life in the 20th 
century. 

As it becomes increasingly possible technically to 
make films on a small budget and as the channels of 
distribution are set up or cleared for the more 
modest film, the fact of a revolution in artistic forms 
will not just glimmer on the horizon but flare un- 
mistakably on the scene. This may be only a rash 
and intuitive prediction, but the number of young 
writers toying with the scenario and the camera 
means something. Nor do I believe it was just a 
desire to see himself in print that led Arthur Miller 
to write a “film-novel” (which, by the way, is su- 
perior in every way to the picture). The way to the 
minds of next year’s leaders will be increasingly by 
way of the moving image. 

Currently the most creative of the “cineastes,” 
such as Fellini (La Dolce Vita) and especially Berg- 
man (Virgin Spring), tend to use standard methods 
of film technique and by the use of evocative imagery 
create a compelling experience of what has been 
called ‘“‘the world of the non-literal event.” However, 
there are other, mostly younger, talents to be heard 
from whose use of film and even whose method of 
working is radically different. We see this in such 
films as Hiroshima Mon Amour, Breathless and The 
Four Hundred Blows from France, and Shadows 
and Weddings and Babies in America. 

Their way of working has been well described by 
one of their number, Alexandre Astruc: 

Young directors are moving toward a certain 
“de-theatricalization.” They show characters 
but do not explain them, and their films have 
nothing to do with any dramatic construction. 
Thus, the camera, no longer forced to tell an 
artificially coherent tale, now becomes an eye, 
confused and irrelevant as in real life, confused 
by the irrelevant as in real life, ignorant of the 
real sense of what it perceives, faced by objects 
and events whose only coherence, really, is 
furnished by the beholder. 

This doctrine represents an abdication of the role 
and responsibility of both writer and director which 
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may reflect the belated impact on film making of the 
posture of existentialism as understood in many 
circles, i.e., the rubbing of raw nerves against raw 
experience. This position is an understandable and 
praiseworthy reaction against the spurious “order” 
of technical slickness that can be so skillfully used to 
lacquer stones into bread, or light vacant eyes with a 
lambence that passes for love. 

An American example of the latest genre of natur- 
alistic film was released this month in New York 
after a triumphal progression through the film fes- 
tivals of Europe. It is Shadows, directed by John 
Cassavetes and filmed in New York City on a Negro- 
white theme that will undoubtedly bar it from many 
sections of the country, even if its unconventional 
structure does not. It is the story of a sister and two 
brothers living in the Bohemian subworld of New 
York. They are of mixed blood and the oldest is 
quite dark, unmistakably Negro, while the younger 
two are very light and could slip easily into the white 
world except for the profound confusion about their 
identity. 

The lovely sister, a poignant example of the fran- 
tic city virgin, has an affair with a youthful white 
sexual adventurer who rejects her in panic when he 
discovers she is a Negro. The brothers try to comfort 
her but they are too deeply involved in their own 
costly struggles in the neon and cement jungle. Ben, 
the younger, glides through the glamorous streets as 
if pursued, creating an unforgettable image of the 
rootless, inarticulate adolescent caught between two 
watchful worlds. Hugh, the older, though sure of his 
identity as a Negro fights in vain for his dignity as 
an entertainer in cheap honky tonks whose patrons 
prefer clumsy girlie shows and wailing saxaphones 
to his blues. The film ends with the struggle still 
unresolved, and all in doubt except a pervading 
loneliness and blank lack of communication. 

But the story is not important. It is the method of 
filming that is significant. ‘The entire film was impro- 
vised by the actors with the director providing a 
Starting point and a suggested “way out.” There was 
no script, only the barest framework within which 
the actors were allowed freedom to grope for, and 
hopefully to find, the reality of the characters they 
were assigned. It is a kind of non-art, an all-out at- 
tempt to pass beyond “likeness” or “seeming” to the 
event itself, spontaneously happening before the 
tireless camera eye. Theoretically this method should 
have electrifying moments of illumination never 
captured in the contrived nets of script or direction. 

In fact, this particular bold experiment is a fail- 
ure. It isa failure despite the fulsome critical reaction 
in Europe, which is incomprehensible unless under- 
stood as a grateful reaction to the perfection of the 
actors as American types and the impact of the head- 
on, unglamorous photography of NYC, which re- 
veals an ugliness and tension in urban life that 
Hollywood's craftsmen never seem to see. But for the 
most part we see inarticulate actors trying to portray 
inarticulate characters, and they are largely disori- 
ented in the attempt. What is presented as reality is 
really the fundamental inarticulateness of the Amer- 
ican actor. Whole scenes drift past or zig-zag fren- 








etically because they are unmotivated. Anarchy 
reigns while the actors mumble or shout and whip 
up false emotions to hide the pointlessness of their 
efforts. There is a great poverty in the actors 1n- 
vention. 

It is evident from this film that pure spontaneity is 
not an art. Unshaped reality is as painfully or tire- 
somely vapid as the playback of a tape recorder hid- 
den ata party. There must be selection and discipline 
for the kind of illumination that we recognize as art 
to occur. The actor alone is not enough. Shadows is 
a failure as a film because of its makers’ doctrinaire 
adherence to theory. It is a significant failure be- 
cause, while valiantly standing for the freedom of 
the actors’ spirit, it also shows the pitfalls of casting 
off the form and ballast of the writer-directors’ letter. 

As Christians involved in the world and concerned 
with the communication of saving truth, what does 
all this ferment and excitement on the film front 
have to say to us? Well, it should awaken us to the 
realization that here is an instrument of rare power 
and flexibility whose impact on our time may ulti- 
mately be greater than was the impact of the rotary 
presses on the Reformation world. It should be evi- 
dent that vigorous and creative minds are even now 
using it to preach their word to the world. It should 
be evident that experiment and research for better, 
truer, more immediate techniques are being pushed 
at a headlong rate by people who care about com- 
municating. 

But if it is evident, the response is puzzling. For 
the churches go cautiously on turning out dated imi- 
tations of last year’s Hollywood styles, technically 
better than before, but largely dévoid of creativity. 
Where is the church film approaching the theolo- 
gical seriousness of Bergman, or daring to be as 
spontaneous and dedicated in a search for reality as 
a film like Shadows? What denomination has had 
the faith and conviction to persevere, to beg and 
sweat, the way many independent producers are now 
doing, so that what they have to say gets said on film? 

Until Christians of conviction and talent become 
equally as committed to this new art form, the faith 
will continue to be projected in the most hackneyed 
and stereotyped manner on the sensitive minds of 
our generation. Here is a betrayal of our mission, 
indeed. 
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Playboy (Continued from p. 58) 


other. It is basically the fear to be one’s self, a lack 
of the “courage to be.” 

Thus any theological critique of Playboy that fo- 
cuses on its “lewdness’ will misfire completely. 
Playboy and its less successful imitators are not 
“sex magazines” at all. They are basically anti- 
sexual. They dilute and dissipate authentic sexu- 
ality by reducing it to an accessory, by keeping it 
at a safe distance. 

It is precisely because these magazines are anti- 
sexual that they deserve the most searching kind of 
theological criticism. They foster a heretical doc 
trine of man, one at radical variance with the bib- 
lical view. For Playboy’s man, others—especially 
women—are for him. They are his leisure accesso- 
ries, his playthings. For the Bible, man only be- 
comes fully man by being for the other. 

Moralistic criticisms of Playboy fail because its 
anti-moralism is one of the few places in which 
Playboy is right. But if Christians bear the name of 
One who was truly man because he was totally for 
the other, and if it is in him that we know who God 
is and what human life is for, then we must see in 
Playboy the latest and slickest episode in man’s con- 
tinuing refusal to be fully human. 
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